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So Depressing! 


HELEN T. REEVES 
Psychiatric Social Worker 
Vineland State School, Vineland, New Jersey 


How often we hear it—“‘Your work sounds very interesting 
but you must find it very depressing.” In earlier years the 
remark used to bother us. How could we convince our visitors 
that life with and for the mentally deficient is not depressing— 
far from it—without at the same time seeming callous and 
unsympathetic. In these days we find it easier to simply reply, 
“Oh, no” and go on with our tour of the institution. We point 
out that no matter where we go we are greeted with grins and 
smiles. The visitor agrees but adds, however, “That, of course, 
is due to their great sense of humor, but I still insist the whole 
problem must be terribly depressing.” To this there seems no 
ready reply. 

We proceed with our tour of the institution, hoping to 
change our visitor’s depressed view of life with the mentally 
retarded, while at the same time we are riding along on some 
private train of thought— (“Sense of humor—I wonder—.”) 

Well, here comes a group of over-grown girls, all with sub- 
kindergarten mentalities. Their muscular coordination is indif- 
ferent but their attitude is cheerful and as they move along they 
sing. Depressed? Not at all. What makes them sing—their 
sense of humor? 

Here is Mary, bright enough to help with the daily work 
of the institution and proud of it. She is giving the granite, 
front steps of “ministration” building their noontide scrubbing. 
She performed this task at 7:30 this morning, likewise yesterday 
and ever so many yesterdays. Tomorrow, at the same hour, she 
will be here again with brush, bucket and knee pad, and ever so 
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many tomorrows, we hope, for girls like Mary help us hold our 
reputation for ultra cleanliness. Mary does not count the yes- 
terdays or the probable tomorrows; she is not interested in 
statistics, fortunately, but bends over each slab of granite with 
meticulous attention to corners. She grins with appreciation 
when anyone remarks upon the excellence of her work, and 
giggles delightedly if any of the “ladies” indulge in a bit of by- 
play, such as stepping high so not to get her lovely, clean stair- 
way soiled too soon. Depressed? What do you think? And 
what about Mary’s sense of humor? 


Down in the factory building, knitting machines are hum- 
ming, but one notices that in spite of the mountains of finished 
underwear and hosiery piled at the end of the room, there is an 
absence of any atmosphere of strain, that feeling of working 
against time one so often meets with in commercial factories. 
Here is a sort of good-natured attitude of “‘do the best you can, 
and your best will do very well.” The girls have time and 
opportunity to greet the visitors and perhaps show some detail 
of the work which provides so many well-made garments for our 
School and other State institutions. What’s depressing about 
that? The quickly stifled giggle which comes from the farthest 
corner must be due to a “sense of humor’, if our visitor’s sur- 
mise is correct. 


We will suppose that this particular visit comes at the time 
of the Christmas Play or the June Annual Day entertainment, 
so the last stop will be at the Auditorium. Here we have lights, 
color, rhythmic motion and wild applause, the latter needing 
no prompting. Rehearsals have endured moments of stress, but 
the finished product is, for an institution of this type and scope, 
quite satisfactory. The cast of some seventy-five or eighty girls 
romps through its routines with ease and gaiety. Do you notice 
any signs of depression? Hardly. And as for that sense of 
humor—the stereotyped smile which is an important accessory 
of the regular stage is not particularly in evidence, if that means 
anything. But everybody is having a good time and that means 
much. 


So now the tour is over and the guests sped on their way, 
but the private train of thought mentioned heretofore keeps 
bumping along the tracks. This “sense of humor’; do our girls 
have it or do they not? And if not, what is it that touches off 
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these grins, these giggles, the guffaws of ready laughter? As 
I’m wondering, I am aware of a slight feeling of depression, in 
spite of constant affirmations to the contrary. Forty years with 
the mentally deficient—not much time left. Wonderful, if one 
could have forty years more in which to try to find out some 
things it really would be nice to know. A sense of humor, now 
—it’s considered so important by present-day standards. My 
feeling of depression lifts as I consider the subject for a moment 
or two. 

The dictionary, in a lengthy paragraph, defines humor as 
“a facetious turn of thought; the sportive exercise of the imag- 
ination that delights in the incongruous.” Not much help here. 
Still riding my train of thought, I have come to conclude that 
our patients’ easy merriment has little if anything to do with a 
sense of humor, though I can’t exactly prove it. The answer 
might be qualified by contemplating humor in its more primi- 
tive aspects, which after all, does provide universal stimulation 
to the funny bone, no matter what the mental level. Don’t we 
all instinctively laugh at the sight of some downfall of dignity, 
especially during this present period of icy sidewalks? 

But the subtleties of humor seem to be either ignored by 
the mentally retarded or else accepted in a spirit of suspicion. 
The Binet-Terman “absurdities”, which bring a glint of amuse- 
ment into the bright eyes of a normal child, may be answered 
correctly by the moron or borderline patient, but I have yet to 
find one of our girls who think they are humorous. [Illogical, 
perhaps, or more likely just goofy—one never can tell about 
these psychology people—but not funny. There is a suspicion 
in the minds of some of our brighter girls that these “simple 
questions” are asked solely for the purpose of providing the 
faculty with something to laugh at, and it does seem that our 
girls fear ridicule above all things they might be expected to 
be afraid of. This being the case, they use ridicule as their 
readiest weapon of defense when some situation arises which 
from their point of view calls for retaliation. The girls indulge 
in laughter very freely, but find it intolerable and most depress- 
ing when it is directed against themselves. 

This has been brought out clearly in our dramatic efforts. 
Excluding the colored girls who, like most of their race, are 
instinctively dramatic, we find few in the student population of 
our School who have any degree of dramatic sense and still 
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fewer who could be classed as comedians. Imagine our own 
disappointment and depression when these unusually gifted 
patients refuse to “do their stuff” because they just can’t stand 
being laughed at. The glamour of the footlights is alluring and 
the applause is wonderful, but laughter is unbearable and utterly 
depressing. A slight exception may be noted in the case of the 
good, old-fashioned minstrel show which has proved to be, for 
us, the easiest vehicle of dramatic expression. Once the min- 
strels find themselves safely behind the protective coloring of 
burnt cork and greasepaint, fear and depression are tossed to 
the winds. “It’s a minstrel show, ain’t it? And a minstrel 
show is funny, aint it? Well, let ’em laugh.” And they do. 

Those of us who have taken on the job of finding suitable 
material for end men and interlocutor are apt to run into diffi- 
culties. Anything that depends upon a play up of words, no 
matter how carefully explained, is out. The cast, upon which 
such gems of humor are first tried, maintains an embarrassed 
silence. Definitely, such time-honored material is not funny. 
So we try again, this time bringing in the names of officers or 
faculty members, and the fictitious incidents in which these 
dignitaries are involved carefully written out in words of one 
syllable, with much repetition. This sort of thing goes better. 
Here is an abbreviated example: 

“Mr. R., in driving to the Colony, hits a cow. 

Ques.: Was it a Jersey cow? 

Ans.: Mr. R. was going so fast he never saw the cow’s 
license.” 

It was interesting to note that screams of laughter greeted 
mention of Mr. R. Secondary screams were forthcoming at 
mention of the cow, which trailed off into comparative mildness 
when Mr. Tambo gets to the part about the cow’s license. This 
sort of reaction, which seems to be the reverse of what might 
be expected, could be due to the slowness of mental processes 
on part of our audience—and there could be other reasons quite 
aside from the “sense of humor” with which our girls are sup- 
posed to be so liberally endowed. 

At our bi-monthly movies the same sort of thing is notice- 
able. The audience laughs loudly at scenes that were never 
meant to be funny, and often allows incidents of delightful 
comedy to slip by unnoticed. Just why is that? I wish I knew. 
Of course, it must be pointed out that in spite of all our academic 
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efforts, to most of our girls the printed page has little signifi- 
cance, if any Try to imagine life without the printed page. 
Difficult, isn’t it? 

So at this moment, as I glance back through these few 
printed pages, I realize I have been trying to say too much in 
too little time and space, and that I should be depressed 
thereby. As an antidote, I turn to Deborah Kallikak, who 
happens to be spending the week-end with me at my home. Soon 
Deborah and I are deep in the discussion of some institution 
matters in which our respective responsibilities are both 
involved, my own responsibilities being, as usual, quite compli- 
cated, as Deborah knows very well. The discussion comes to 
an abrupt end as she suddenly remarks: 

“D’you know, it’s normal people who are the real problems. 
They think us feeble-minded people are problems, but they’re 
the real ones. They got so much to think about, half the time 
they don’t know what to think. Yessir, normal people are the 
real problems—I been watchin’ ’em a long time, now!” 

I close the lid of my untidy desk and when sure of my voice, 
tell Deborah it’s quite possible she might be right. 

“But, Deborah, as you know, the feeble-minded problem is 
considered very depressing by a lot of folks. Of course, it isn’t, 
but what about the problem of normal people. Is that depress- 
ing?” 

“Sometimes yes, and sometimes no,” replies Deborah, 
warily. “I’d say most generally always, yes.” 
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Barnaby Rudge 


“For Barnaby himself, the time which had 
flown by had passed him like the wind. The daily 
suns of years had shed no brighter gleam of reason 
on his mind; no dawn had broken on his long, 
dark night. He would sit sometimes—often for 
days together, on a low seat by the fire or by the 
cottage door, busy at work (for he had learned 
the art his mother plied,) and listening, God help 
him, to the tales she would repeat as a lure to keep 
him in her sight. He had no recollection of these 
little narratives; the tale of yesterday was new 
upon the morrow; but he liked them at the 
moment; and, when the humour held him, would 
remain patiently within doors, hearing her stories 
like a little child, and working cheerfully from 
sunrise until it was too dark to see.” 

From Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge—published in 1840. 
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State Program for the Care of the 
Mentally Deficient* 


Excerpts from the Writings of the late Wm. J. Ellis 
CHANGES IN CONCEPTION OF CARE 


Programs developed for the care of the mentally deficient 
in the United States reflect the special conditions and back- 
grounds of the different states, their social and economic re- 
sources and their attitude toward the importance and urgency 
of the problem. Practically all states have gone through some- 
what similar steps in developing programs which follow current 
thought and the results of research studies. Certain states have 
been pioneers in the development of specialized types of care 
due largely to the work of individual administrators, educators, 
psychologists and medical specialists who have led the way. 

Certain general principles in existing state programs are 
discernible. These may be summarized as follows: 


1. Identification and registration of the mentally deficient. 

2. Institutional care with training programs to meet indi- 
vidual needs. 

3. Community care for persons not needing institutional 
training and for those who have been released from in- 
stitutions. 

4. Special classes in public schools for those not requiring 
institutional care. 

5. Research along medical, psychological, eugenic, educa- 
tional and social lines. 


The understanding of the needs of the mentally deficient 
has changed materially in recent years. Not long ago many 
persons believed that all feeblemindedness was hereditary in 
origin, that the mentally deficient were a threat to civilization 
and a menace to the community, that the reproduction rate was 
enormous, that most feebleminded were delinquents and most 
delinquents were feebleminded. The policy most generally advo- 
cated was for more and more institutions to be set up for perma- 
nent custodial care. But time has changed our viewpoint, and 

* Reprinted in the Training School Bulletin, May 1941 from the American Journal 


of Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Jan., 1941. The reprints of this article have 
been exhausted but there are still requests for copies of it.—Ed. 
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more study and understanding have brought a different empha- 
sis to the fore. 

The problem of mental deficiency is today looked upon as 
essentially a problem of child development to be tackled as early 
as possible by the community in which the child lives. As a 
result, progressive child care methods are being brought into 
play. Moreover, the keynote of modern care is integration of 
all types of service, community and institutional, for all grades 
of the subnormal from idiots to those of borderline intelligence. 
And with better clinical methods and more understanding has 
come a clearer comprehension of the facts in relation to diag- 
nosis, treatment and training, and community adjustment. 


% * * * 
THE PLACE OF THE INSTITUTION IN THE PROGRAM 


Institutional care is without question still necessary for 
certain groups of the mentally deficient, but if institutions are 
to achieve their most useful purpose, we must press constantly 
for the modification of mere custodial care to the development 
of effective training plans directed toward socialization of the 
feebleminded, with community return as the goal for a large 
proportion. 

Today institutional care is considered advisable for those 
who can profit by a program of vocational and social training 
which will prepare them for return to community life. It is 
also necessary to use the institution for those whose develop- 
ment is so arrested that they are a serious burden to the family 
and community or a danger to themselves and to society. Insti- 
tutional care is also required for that group whose development 
is so retarded that the outlook is for prolonged or permanent 
care in an environment where they can function to the maximum 
of their individual abilities. 


ok - oe * 
CoLONY CARE 


Colony care has been regarded as an essential part of an 
adequate state program. The original idea and the one that 
perhaps is followed most extensively is that of setting up simple 
housing facilities on land that can be developed and worked as 
a farming project. This provides useful employment, permits 
patients to contribute to their own support, is an outlet for 
energies, and, because of lessened routine and supervision, pro- 
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motes a sense of freedom closely akin to that of a home in the 
community. 

These colonies utilize the physical energy of the boys, 
develop their abilities, reduce their limitations and stimulate 
interests. Such colonies are practical and humanitarian, a 
protection to the individual and to society and an asset to the 
taxpayer. 

* e * * 
FROM INSTITUTION TO COMMUNITY 


The training program of the institutions in New Jersey 
aims at early release of those individuals for whom such a goal 
is possible. When a boy or girl in a New Jersey institution has 
shown definite signs of social acceptability, when he has been 
successful at institutional and training tasks to which he has 
been assigned, the possibility of his release on trial in the com- 
munity is considered by the institution’s classification commit- 
tee. The superintendent, the educational director, the psycholo- 
gist, the physician, the social worker and other specialists serve 
as members of the group. 

If home conditions are acceptable, he may be returned to 
his home with the supervising officer assisting the family in his 
adjustment and possibly obtaining employment for him outside 
the home. Domestic service is a desirable type of placement 
for girls since they have 24 hour supervision by the employer. 
Factory work, beauty parlor and laundry work are favorable if 
home conditions make possible the supervision of leisure time 
activities. For boys, farm placements, work with members of 
the family, laboring work, factory work, and clerking in stores 
has provided successful employment opportunities. 


* * * aE 


It is generally recognized that institutional training can be 
made effective only by guiding and directing the feebleminded 
for a long period and perhaps throughout his entire life. It is 
important therefore, that patients and their parents receive 
expert advice on behavior, employment, choice of companions, 
marriage, and other personal problems. This phase of the 
program requires serious consideration and development. 


THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Only a small percentage of the mentally deficient actually 
enter institutions. As a result, the state must look to the public 
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school system for the training of that large number who do not 
actually require institutional care. The public schools must 
assume responsibility for the well-adjusted higher-grade 
mentally deficient of school age who are not seriously handi- 
capped physically, who come from reasonably good homes, and 
whose presence in the public school is not seriously detrimental 
to the best interests of normal children. 

For such mentally retarded children the school should 
provide proper pre-vocational, habit and social training and 
occupational programs together with such academic work as 
they can profitably undertake. There is need for the preparation 
of such pupils for useful and productive work in semi-skilled and 
unskilled occupations. Training in socially acceptable habits 
is of course a major objective. The special class movement 
which must recognize these needs, should be largely extended. 


a * * *% 
MAINTENANCE OF THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT IN THE COMMUNITY 


Since it is evident that the majority of the mentally defi- 
cient are not in need of institutional care, public responsibility 
extends to adequate educational and social service supervision 
for those remaining in the community. These may include: 


1. The pre-school child, too young for institutional care. 
2. The school child. 

3. Graduates of special classes. 

4. Persons above school age. 


The United States Children’s Bureau recommends that 
“sound community planning would provide for every retarded 
child a careful study of his mental abilities and educational 
opportunities adapted to his requirements within the public- 
school system. It would provide also a program of social 
services to help parents to understand their children’s limita- 
tions and capacities and to plan for and guide the mentally 
handicapped children remaining in their homes or returned to 
their homes after a period of training in an institution.” 

Special classes in the schools provide academic and pre- 
vocational training but seldom extend their work to community 
supervision either during the school years or the years that 
follow. This field is one which might well be expanded, for 
many persons may be kept permanently out of institutions or 
out of trouble by assistance in planning work, recreation, and 
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social contacts. It is essential, too, that graduates of public 
school special classes have the benefit of occupational placement 
and follow-up. 

Employment service should be a part of the integrated 
state program for the non-institutional group as well as those 
who have left institutions. State employment agencies might 
catalog occupations suitable for retarded persons and maintain 
an employment list for them in the semi-skilled and unskilled 
occupations (with the repetitious features that do not displease 
the mentally deficient but may bore the more normal worker). 

Home training Programs have been developed in some states 
to help the mentally deficient child make better adjustment in 
his family circle and to help the family understand the child’s 
possibilities and needs. Children too young for institutions or 
awaiting placement in them, and others whose parents wish to 
keep them at home, are eligible. After a psychological exam- 
ination to determine the mental age, the social worker brings a 
lesson to the child’s home, instructs the family how to use this 
material, and returns at periodic intervals to check progress 
and to leave new lessons. 

Community supervision may also be extended to: 


1. Cases committed by the courts who can be self-supporting 
(mostly in boarding and wage homes with frequent con- 
tact of the social worker with the employer and the 
person supervised). 

2. Cases not needing or deserving commitment through the 
courts but receiving the same intensive service in self- 
directiun, self-maintenance, and social usefulness. 


* * * * 


DIAGNOSIS AND REGISTRATION 


In order to plan a program for the mentally deficient, it 
is necessary to locate and diagnose them. Formerly only the 
low grade feebleminded were recognized early by their families 
and others in the neighborhood. The higher grade of the 
mentally deficient generally escaped attention and so did not 
benefit by special training unless physical handicaps or delin- 
quent tendencies existed. 

Over the years the means of diagnosis have been greatly 
augmented in scope and improved in precision. The community 
mental hygiene clinics, now developed in considerable numbers, 
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are able to give complete diagnostic service and with the aid 
of their psychologists, psychiatrists and social workers to 
analyze the individual’s mental assets and liabilities, and to 
determine the type of care—home, school or institutional—best 
suited. Such clinical services are available in a number of states 
through travelling clinics of state welfare or mental hygiene 
departments. Larger municipalities have their own clinics 
under school, court, hospital, or welfare auspices. 

In view of the responsibility which the state has in pro- 
tecting and controlling certain types of mentally deficient it 
becomes desirable that a central state registry be maintained, 
to which information would be brought from all agencies and 
individuals dealing with the mentally deficient. Such a central 
registry offers an effective means of coordinating activities in 
behalf of the mentally deficient and the informatien gathered 
is extremely useful for research purposes. 


STATE COORDINATION AND SUPERVISION 


Recent years have witnessed an increasing tendency for 
state and local agencies to cooperate in dealing with the men- 
tally deficient. Nevertheless there are still gaps in the program. 
Many communities in many states fail to recognize and help 
pre-school children who are mentally deficient and too young 
for institutions, and those in schools. Vocational and manual 
training is a need of many children while vocational placement 
and supervision of those leaving special classes would assist 
greatly in their community adjustment. 

The real job ahead is to tie together in a coordinated pro- 
gram the work done by public agencies including departments 
of welfare, institutions and agencies, education and labor, and 
by health, family and child welfare agencies. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The direction in which we should be moving to meet the 
problem of the mentally deficient may be indicated somewhat as 
follows: 


Increase and improve facilities to discover the mentally 
deficient in their earliest years. 

Make the public school system aware of the special needs 
of mentally deficient children of school age and integrate their 
program with that of normal pupils. 
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Provide community care and supervision for those who 
have received public school training or have returned from 
institutions. Emphasize in institutional programs socialization 
of the most hopeful and early return to the community. 

Provide adequate care in special institutions for those 
showing definite and persistent anti-social tendencies. 

Register with a central state agency all mentally deficient 
who present problems inimicable to society and for whom special 
provision should be made. 

Conduct research to evaluate the effects of current pro- 
grams and to render possible clues as to methods by which the 
consequences of mental deficiency may be prevented. 








And So The School Began 


Early in the morning on Monday, March ist, as sure as the 
sun is in the sky, Henry will appear in the Village street from 
the Colony, all dressed up in his Sunday best, for this will be 
Henry’s institutional birthday. For his friends, it will be a 
very special anniversary, for it is sixty years ago today that 
Henry came to The Training School. To him, the span of years 
has meant a succession of days and weeks, marked off regularly 
by a birthday cake, a party, or a special treat of some kind. 


(Recently I was asked if we should not give some special recognition 
in the Bulletin to Henry’s sixtieth birthday, for he has long since become 
a cornerstone. Thinking this over, I found that in 1934 we published “A 
Little Story About Henry”. We have decided to reprint part of that story 
for our more recent readers, adding something of Henry’s status in 1948.) 


The Superintendent with his family and Miss Vernon 
arrived in the evening. Early the following morning there was 
brought to the door of the “Old Maxham” a tiny brown-eyed boy, 
five years of age—a child who was to give life to a great vision. 
With the coming of this homeless little fragment on that early 
March morning, forty-six years ago, (now sixty) the great heart 
of The Training School began to beat. Little did the timid child 
or those whose hands reached out to welcome him, dream of the 
great tapestry that was to be woven through the growing years 
which was that day begun when this “first little boy” pushed 
open the door of opportunity for those whose minds have not 
developed normally. 


Henry’s life, as brief as it was, had not been a very happy 
one. His simple minded, child-like parents, who had found life 
only one struggle after another, became intemperate and indif- 
ferent. Finally, like children, tired of their toys, they ran away 
and left their three little children. Neighbors picked them up 
and took them to a city almshouse where they lived until the 
older brother and sister were “bound out” to a farmer, but little 
Henry, because of his slow mental development, was sent away 
to the “New School.” 
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He was the baby of the School and so of course was a great 
pet among the other children. He was a cheerful, obedient little 
boy who chattered from morning until night. He could dress 
and undress, but could not tie his shoes. 

His school days were full of childish interests, but were 
not days of intellectual advancement for he never, apparently, 
outgrew the kindergarten class. When he was ten years old 
and had been five years in school he could only count and write 
a few simple words, although he enjoyed the kindergarten 
games and songs and could play the drum in the band. How- 
ever, he became interested in the manual training classes and 
was always eager to learn new things to do with his hands. 

By this time Henry had grown up and little by little as- 
sumed the tasks of a bigger boy For many years he was one 
of Mr. Veale’s faithful dairy boys and every day carried his 
share of the farm work. He was quiet and steady and learned 
special tasks well. In this way he became a good road-builder 
and spent much time building and repairing the roads about the 
place. When a new building was to be built, Henry was always 
there to help with the excavation and grading. 

During all these years Henry’s days were filled with many 
pleasures and interests as well as usefulness. He enjoyed enter- 
tainments and music and was the prize checker player of all his 
group. An all day fishing trip filled Henry’s boyish heart to the 
brim and furnished many a fish-story for the long winter 
evenings to come. 

When the plans for the new Colony were talked over, Henry 
was one of the first boys to ask to go. He had seen The Training 
School grow, cottage by cottage, and had helped to develop the 
gardens and lawns. He had built roads, planted trees and 
flowers and now at the mention of this new project his pioneer 
spirit ran high and he was ready to begin again and devote him- 
self to the development of a new institution. Clearing had to 
be done, buildings built, wells dug, roads made, gardens and 
orchards planted. His experience and ability as a farmer and 
good teamster, and most of all his ability to work with and to 
direct other boys, were of greater value to this undertaking than 
can be told here. Once more he easily found his place in the 
family life as the Menantico Colony developed. 

About fifteen years ago, Henry took upon himself the 
responsibility of being the first man up at the Colony. Each 
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night he takes his alarm clock to bed with him and summer or 
winter is up at 4:30 or 5:00 o’clock in the morning. He calls 
the milking boys, starts the kitchen fires and gets the wheels of 
the Colony in motion. Only two or three times in all these years 
has he overslept. So regular is he, that the whole Colony is 
thrown into a state of confusion on these rare occasions. 

He always keeps the wood boxes filled and a supply to draw 
upon. When his wood pile is getting low, he notifies Mr. Meri- 
thew, takes his team and goes to the woods for a fresh supply. 

(All this was before the Colony developed its own heating 
system. ) 

Once each year Henry dresses in his best and comes to The 
Training School to spend the day—for this is his birthday. He 
goes about making calls and talking over old times. He enjoys 
all the special attention he receives and when he has been the 
guest of honor for dinner, he is anxious to be “getting along 
home before chore time.” 

In the Spring special plans were being made for improving 
Camp Mento for the season. Was Henry’s vision of camp long 
idle days lying in the shade? Oh no, Henry at once saw many 
things to be done. The swimming pool could be made larger, 
the trees trimmed out, the wet sag in the path filled up and so 
it was that we saw Henry there with his group of boys—all of 
whom have much physical strength to give, but not the power 
to direct. Very quietly Henry went among them telling this one 
where to shovel or that one where to unload his wheelbarrow. 
Steadily he moved on the entire morning without impatience or 
restlessness until noon time came, then he gathered his boys 
together and they disappeared into the woods singing, on their 
way to dinner. We listened until their voices died away. 

Eight year old Henry is still doing his part to make 
possible greater opportunities for those about him whose minds 
have not developed normally. 


In 1948 we find Henry quite unchanged in appearance. He 
has grown a bit more venerable with the years and has retired 
gradually, at his own volition, from the more active, routine 
work, but always busy here and there. He has many self- 
appointed tasks and still gathers together groups of boys and 
directs them in farm duties or in clearing of land. 
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He fishes and enjoys the lake and wanders over the vast 
acres of the Colony. He is popular with his comrades to whom 
he is affectionately known as “Shorty”. In his mind’s-eye he 
can see the whole panorama of growth of the Training School. 
He frequently tells about the development of certain projects 
—it may be “when me and Mr. Garrison (the founder of the 
School) was building the power-house” or “it was me built that 
piece of road”. In Henry’s case it is not egotism but the relating 
of a bit of interesting experience and history. 

One can hardly imagine a person who has lived to see and 
enjoy more tasks completed and well-done, or whose life has 
been better balanced. Henry has never aspired to realms beyond 
his ability but has grasped opportunities that have given him 
inward satisfaction and added to the happiness of others. 


HELEN HILL 





Seventy-second Annual Meeting and First International Meeting, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts 
May 12-15, 1948. 
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Announcements 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 


_/ INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, April 25-28 
Hotel Des Moines 


Reservations—Mrs. Betty Whitford, Des Moines Public Schools, 
629 Third Street, Des Moines, Iowa. Reservations should be 
made as early as possible. 





International Conference of Social Work 
April 11-17, 1948—Atlantic City 





National Conference of Social Work 
April 17-23, 1948—Atlantic City 





Second Annual Conference on Mental Hygiene and the 
Problems of the Exceptional Child 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York—May 7-8, 1948 





25th Anniversary Meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association 


April 12-14, 1948—New York City 





International Congress on Mental Health 
London—August 12-21, 1948 





Dr. J. E. W. Wallin will supervise the work of graduate students 
in the workshop on the education of mentally handicapped 
children, conducted by the Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
June 21-July 30. The course will be offered at the Northern 
Wisconsin Colony at Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


ROBISON REPORTS: 


All the boys here at Robison for the last few days have enjoyed to 
the fullest extent the fun that comes with a fall of snow. Almost every 
free minute is used in sleighing and snowball fights. Even cleaning the 
walks and roads is fun. 


We have quite a number of boys here at Robison who belong to the 
Boy Scouts. Between their scouting activities and practicing on the 
Christmas play, that is to be presented again, we haven’t had too much 
time off. But we’ve enjoyed it. 


We are all looking forward to a certain birthday party of one of our 
boys. We know that a good time is in store for us. 


We have welcomed three new boys to Robison in recent weeks, and 
we are very glad to have them—Clarence, Boyd and Clark from DeMott 


and Robert from Mills. 


In the next issue of the Bulletin we hope to have more news for you, 
but in the meantime, keep in touch with us. 7. 


DeMOTT 


DeMott boys are planning a Bingo Party some night in the near 
future. They are having peanut butter and sandwiches for a treat. Also, 
the one who wins the most games of Bingo receives a prize package. 


DeMott boys are having a lot of fun with their sleds. There is a sled 
for nearly everyone of the boys and they used them more this year than 
E. H. 


ever. 


ELMER 


The Yuletide Season in and around Elmer was certainly full of the 
Christmas spirit. Our cottage was decorated beautifully for the occasion, 
and Christmas carols were heard and enjoyed for several days. Santa 
Claus was very good and kind to all our boys, and the excitement ran high 
on Christmas morn. After the excitement cooled off a little, we all enjoyed 
a delicious turkey dinner with all the trimmings, and plenty of it. Walter, 
who has just recently come to live with us, was just in time to enjoy all 
the Christmas activities in Elmer, and I must say he has adapted himself 
well here. To close the Christmas celebrations, most of us attended a 
grand evening’s entertainment of “Hansel and Gretel’ at Garrison Hall, 
which we enjoyed very much. The New Year of 1948, with its wintry 
weather, has us all confined indoors, but even at that there is never a 
dull moment. Don is enjoying his portable radio he had for Christmas; 
Ted with his trains; Ed with his ringboard; Allan with his colorings and 
puzzles; Jack with his beads and Sears book; each one along the line has 
something to keep his mind occupied while indoors. In the very near 
future Mr. Evans has a surprise in store for us, and we are all anxious 
to learn what it is. We do know his surprises have all turned out good in 
the past, and we are looking forward to another grand treat. E. E. 


STOKES 


We have many birthdays here at Stokes in December and January. 
One of our boys, Norman’s birthday was on Christmas Day. We have had 
several lovely parties, our last one Thursday night. Mr. Frietag showed 
us pictures. We did enjoy our evening so much. J. Be 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet. 
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I am a new boy here at Stokes Cottage. I like it very much. I went 
home for Christmas—was sorry I did not get back in time to see the 
decorations at our Cottage. The boys all said they were lovely and they 
had a fine Christmas. A lot of us boys were late getting back on account 
of the snow at that time. I am going to try and do my best in school 
this year. E. F. 

I am now in the regular band. I do like it very much. I was so 
pleased to be able to go around the different cottages early Christmas 
morning, playing Christmas carols. When I wrote and told my mother 
I was in the regular band, it made her so happy. She wrote a nice letter 
to our instructor, Mr. Kelly, how it pleased her. I am going to do my 
best all year so my mother and housemother can be proud of me. I do 
enjoy music very much. J. M. 


CATTELL A. 
I am such a happy boy. I can laugh and play ball with the other boys. 
J. B. 


We have had so many nice treats in our cottage. Mrs. Hamilton has 
made us fruit salad. Also have had fruit juices with fruit cakes and 
cookies. B. L. 


Boys’ Clubs—Last week the Star and Red, White and Blue Clubs had 
a big party together. They had a social evening with some fine photo 
slides followed by games and Lincoln Day stories. They had fine refresh- 
ments. There were about 45 boys from the two clubs present. This week 
there will be a joint club meeting of the Victory and Sayford Club boys. 
They are planning to have a grand time too. There will be over 50 boys 
at that meeting. 


We received 2800 baby chicks at the poultry farm the other day. 
E. K. 





SUPPLEMENT 


TO 
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1947-1948 


THE ASSOCIATION 





The Association 


The constitution provides the following conditions for membership in the 
Association. 


1. Any person who shall pay or cause to be paid to the Treasurer of the 
School a minimum of Five Dollars per annum, shall be a member of the Association. 


2. Anyone paying Five Hundred Dollars at one time or within a period of 
five years shall be a Life Member. 


3. Anyone paying Five Thousand Dollars at one time or within a period of 
five years shall be a Life Patron. 


4. All memberships shall become effective upon election by the Board of 
Trustees. 


Honorary Members may be elected by the Association at any time, thereby 
conferring upon such members all of the privileges of the Association. 


The Governor of New Jersey is by the terms of our constitution an Ex-Officio 


Member of the Board of Trustees. 





Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst. 


LIFE PATRONS 








Samuel S. Fels 





Mrs. Heatley Green 





Mrs. Oliver G. Hendricks 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter McDougall 


Miss Mary G. Tyler 








Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. Walsh 


. and Mrs. Buell Alvord 
. and Mrs. Graham H. Bentley. 
. and Mrs. Guy P. Bible 


. Cleveland H. Dodge 
. R. S. Gardner 





LIFE MEMBERS 

















Dr. H. H. Goddard 





Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare 








Miss Bessie K. Hires 





Mr. Eugene M. Kimball 


Col. and Mrs. E. E. Kimble 


Dr. Anthony Lehmann 








Mrs. Daniel C. Lewis 





Miss K. C. Rockwood 





Mrs. William M. Sears 





Mrs. Robert W. Sees 





Mrs. R. E. Sneath 
Mrs. C. E. Synnott. 





Mrs. R. E. Williams 








Mrs. Lucius Wilmerding 


?. 





Mrs. George Woodward 


Hon. Alfred E. Driscoll 


HONORARY MEMBERS 





Hon. Charles Edison 





Hon. A. Harry Moore 





Hon. Harold G. Hoffman 





Mrs. L. B. Hopson 





Miss Emma Cadbury. 





Rev. and Mrs. Robert E. Chandler. 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter S. Cornell 








Col. and Mrs. D. Stewart Craven 
Dr. and Mrs. William J. Newlin 


Dr. Louis Nusbaum 











Dr. and Mrs. Angelo Patri 


Hon. William T. Read 








Dr. Elvira Dean Abell 


ACTIVE MEMBERS* 





Miss Mary L. Ackley. 





Mrs. W. Harker Acton 





Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Adams. 
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Mr. William P. Adams 





Mrs. R. C. Albright 





Miss Elberta M. Alexander. 
*Miss Mabel V. Alexander 








New York 
Philadelphia 
Detroit, Mich. 
Tenafly 

Upper Montclair 
[Lansdowne, Pa. 
Perkasie, Pa. 


Holderness, N. H. 
Downingtown, Pa. 
Philadelphia 

New York 
Boulder, Colo. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Salem 

Vineland 

Atlantic City 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Millville 

Princeton 

Ludlow, Mass. 
Blackwood 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Woodbury 
Plainfield 

New York 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Trenton 


. West Orange 


Jersey City 
South Amboy 
Paterson 
Moorestown 
China 
Philadelphia 
Salem 
Amherst, Mass. 


.. Philadelphia 


Patterson, N. Y. 
Merchantville 


Morristown 
Vineland 

Salem 

Temple, Pa. 
Vineland 
Millville 
Newcastle, Del. 
Vineland 
Vineland 


* We are indicating the names of those who have become members of the Association 
since the publication of the last Association Bulletin in 1947. 
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Miss Jane Allen 





Prof. Willard H. Allen 





Miss Caroline Allinson 





Dr. Bernard J. Alpers 








Miss Emily Applegate. 
Mrs. Ameline B. Arnade 








Mr. E. Russell Ashley. 





Mr. Jack D. Axel 
Miss Tomah Axel 





Miss Edna Bacon 





Mr. and Mrs. John Bailey 





Miss Jane Baker. 





Mr. and Mrs. Philip P. Baker (Im Memory) q.....cccccc-co- 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Baron 





Mrs. Ina Barry 





Mr. Dane Barse 





Mrs. Helen Barthold 





Miss Dorothy Bassett. 





*Mrs. Lottie Batchelor 





Hon. Sanford Bates. 





*Mrs. William G. Beecroft 








Mrs. Elizabeth H. Berry 
Dr. Harold H. Bixler. 








Dr. John H. Bosshart 





Mrs. Ruth H. Bosworth 





Mr. Howland W. Bottomley 
*Mrs. Anne Perrine Bowman 





Mrs. E. T. Bradway 





Mr. John E. Bromley, Jr. 





*Mr. Archibald W. Brown 





Mrs. W. Maynard Brown 





Mr. Paul Brundage 





Hon. and Mrs. Joseph P. Byers....: 





Dr. and Mrs. William S. Calcott. 





Miss Marion W. Campbell 





Dr. Nellie M. Campbell 





Miss Eliza B. Carpenter. 





Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. Chandler. 





Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Chanin 








Mr. and Mrs. Roy A. Clough 





Mrs. Carrie Coles 





Ss. A eee 
Mr. Daniel D. Conway 





Miss Ila Cook 





Mrs. Mary S. Covino 





Dr. and Mrs. Harold L. Crane 





D.A.R. Ann Whitall Chapter. 





D.A.R. Cape May Patriots Chaper. 





Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Davies. 





Miss Ethlyn A. Davis. 





Mr. and Mrs. C. Clarence Deacon 


. Elmer 





Wilmington, Del. 
Trenton 
Haddonfield 
Philadelphia 
Dover 
Vineland 
Bridgeton 
New York 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Dividing Creek 
Vineland 
Philadelphia 
Wildwood 
New York 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Vincentown 
Vineland 
Franklinville 
Trenton 
Vineland 
Bridgeton 
Decatur, Ga. 
Maplewood 
Lima, Peru 
Haddonfield 
Trenton 
Woodbury 
Glenside, Pa. 
Trenton 
Haddonfield 
Vineland 
Delaware, Ohio 
Woodstown 
Bridgeton 
Pitman 
Bellaire, N. Y. 
Westfield 
New York 
Salem 

Pitman 





Vineland 

Passaic 

Princeton 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Woodbury 

Cape May 
Vineland 


. Bridgeton 





Mrs. Gilbert L. DeHuff 





Mr. Lewis D. DeMarco 





Dr. F. A. DeMaris 








Mr. George E. Diament 





Mr. S. E. D’Ippolito. 





Mrs. Evert Drew 
*Mrs. Elwood S. DuBois 





Mr. Ralph B. Eaton 





Mr. and Mrs. Maxson A. Eddy. 





Dr. and Mrs. Le Roy S. Edwards. 





Burlington 
Millville 
Vineland 
Little Silver 
Cedarville 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Salem 
Haddonfield 
Vineland 
Brooklyn 











Mr. and Mrs. Sylvan D. Einstein 





Mrs. William J. Ellis 





Miss Elizabeth M. Fallon... 





Mr. and Mrs. Emil J. Fath 





Miss Medea Ferraris 





Mrs. Julia B. Ferris 





Mrs. J. Herbert Fithian 





Mrs. Richard L. Fitzwater. 





Miss Grace M. Freeman 





Mr. andMrs. A. R. Freitag 





Mr. and Mrs. George W. Furness 





Mrs. Aurelia Garrison 





Prof. and Mrs. Charles H. Garrison 








Miss F. Willard Garrison 





Mrs. W. Sherman Garrison 
Mrs. Anna E. Gaynor 





Dr. Vincenzo Giacalone 





Miss Margarethe Goehring 





Mrs. H. M. Gold 





Mr. and Mrs. Hartley C. Gove 





Dr. E. E. Graham 





Miss Elizabeth W. Green 





Mr. and Mrs. Howard B. Greeson 





Mr. Frederick R. Griffin, Jr 





Mrs. Isaiah Hackney. 





Dr. Carroll F. Haines 





Mr. Chester R. Hall 








Mrs. J. S. Halsey............ 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Hancock 








Mrs. George Harley 
Mr. S. Roy Heath 





Mr. and Mrs. J. Paul Heritage 





Mrs. Biddle Hiles 





Mrs. Frances Hochstuhl 





Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Hodel 





Dr. Roland Holroyd 





Mrs. Penn Hood 





Mrs. F. J. Hope 





Mr. and Mrs. Carlton Hughes 





Rev. N. V. Johnston 





Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Johnstone 





Mr. and Mrs. Earl Johnstone 





Miss Celia Kaler 





Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Kaler 





Miss Philis Kaler 








Mrs. Michael Kaplan 





Mrs. George H. Keates 
Mrs. J. Robert Kelley 





Dr. Elizabeth M. Kelly. 





Mr. and Mrs. Ward Dix Kerlin, Jr 





Miss Arlene Kimball 





Mr. Lawrence M. Kimball 





Mrs. James E. Kimble 
Mrs. S. Korngold 








Mrs. Herman Kotok 





Mr. Murt S. Kronheim 
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Hon. and Mrs. S. Rusling Leap............... 
Mr. Jules N. Lelli.............. 








Mr. and Mrs. Max Leuchter 





Lions Club....... 





Vineland 
Trenton 
Cornwall, N. Y- 
Millville 
Vineland 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Bridgeton 
Haddonfield 
East Orange 
Vineland 
Millville 
Bridgeton 

New York 
Paterson 
Cedarville 
Salem 
Vineland 
Newark 
Franklinville 
Vineland 
Philadelphia 
Salem 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Mt. Holl 
Philadelphia 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Greenwich 
Atlantic City 
Yardley, Pa. 
Atlantic City 
Salem 


. Vineland 


Maplewood 
Philadelphia 
Vineland 
Elkton, Md. 
Millville 
Vineland 
Woodbine 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Brooklyn 
Atlantic City 
East Orange 
Newark 
Haddonfield 
Vineland 


. Vineland 


Vineland 

Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Vineland 

Passaic 
Woodstown 
Vineland 

Vineland 

Vineland 











Mr. and Mrs. P. E. Lirio 





Dr. Marion Little 





Hon. LeRoy S. Loder 





Miss May B. Longman 





Mrs. S. Crowley Loveland 








Rev. and Mrs. Joseph MacCarroll 





Miss Jean F. Mackay. 





Mr. and Mrs. John C. MacMillan 





Miss Mary S. Malone 
Mrs. Daniel Marks 





Mr. Harry Matlin 





Mr. Willard B. Matthews 





Mr. Fred C. Mayhew. 





Mrs. Albert R. McAllister 





Mr. Samuel McClure 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph McConnell 








Dr. and Mrs. C. P. McCord 
Mr. Albert J. McElroy. 








Mr. and Mrs. S. J. McMahan 





Miss Clara K. Meiser 





Mr. and Mrs. Howard H. Melvin 








Mrs. Frank Mennies 
*Mrs. Frank Merithew 





Dr. and Mrs. Charles P. Messick 





Mrs. Robert Mick 





Mr. and Mrs. John O. Milstead 





Hon. and Mrs. Duane E. Minard 





Miss Charlotte Hoskins-Miner 





Mr. and Mrs. George A. Mitchell 





Mrs. Herbert N. Moffitt 





Dr. Thaddeus L. Montgomery. 
Miss Cornelia F. Moore 








Miss Florence Moore 





Mrs. William G. Moore 








Mr. and Mrs. Edward Morin 
Mrs. Margaret Mortimer 





Mr. Jesse V. Morvay 





Mrs. T. H. Moyer 





Mr. and Mrs. C. Emerson Nash 





Mrs. Edith L. Nott 





Mrs. T. B. O'Connor 





Mrs. W. B. Ong 





Miss Eugenia Orthey 








Mrs. George F. Orthey 





Hon. and Mrs. Harry V. Osborne 





Mr. and Mrs. Howard B. Padgett 





Dr. Z. Rita Parker 
*Mrs. W. Harold Pennock 





Mrs. Mary Peterson.. 





Perth Amboy Hook and Ladder and Engine Co. No. 1 


Glenn O. Petty. 





Dr. and Mrs. Winthrop M. Phelps 
Mrs. Jerome H. Plummer 
Mr. Rowland C. Potter. 











Mrs. Marion C. Putnam... 





Mrs. Percy R. Pyne 





Caesar J. Raffo....... 





Mrs. J. Franklin Reeves 
Miss Helen T. Reeves 





Mr. and Mrs. John Reisenwitz 





Mr. and Mrs. Henry Renne 





Vineland 
Vineland 
Bridgeton 

Red Bank 
Hammonton 
Carney’s Point 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 
Bridgeton 
Vineland 
Ocean City 
Cedarville 
Bridgeton 


_.. Vineland 
. Bridgeton 


Albany, N. Y. 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Millville 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Trenton 
Laurel Springs 
Vineland 
Montclair 
South Orange 
Vineland 
Moorestown 


Philadelphia 


” Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
Haddontield 
Vineland 
New Castle, Del. 
Vineland 
Vineiand 
Vineland 
Bridgeton 
Jersey City 
East Orange 
Rutherford 
Rutherford 
South Orange 
Deerfield 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Bridgeton 
Perth Amboy 
Philadelphia 


_... Baltimore 
_.. Bridgeton 


Vineland 
New York 
Bernardsville 
Vineland 
Bridgeton 
Bridgeton 
Vineland 
Vineland 





Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Riley 





Mrs. Frank Ritter, Jr 





Prof. and Mrs. Chester Robbins 





Mrs. Z. S. Robbins 





Dr. Walter Roberts 








*Mrs. Mary G. Roebling 
*Mr. F. W. 





Roebling, Il 
: Pooks G. Rubinoff 





. and Mrs. Jacob Rubinoff 





. Albert Samisch 





. and Mrs. Frank M. Sayford 





. Frank Maxwell Sayford 





. and Mrs. John S. Schneider. 





and Mrs. Max C. Schrank 





Miss Lucille Schuck 





*Mrs. P. S. Scott 








Sea Girt Community Club 
Mrs. Charles Sees............- 





Miss Anna M. Seidt 





Miss Margarita Sharp 





Mr. and Mrs. Myron J. Sharp 





Myron Johnstone Sharp (In Memory) 
Miss Olive Sharp 








Hon. and Mrs. W. Howard Sharp 








Hon. and Mrs. J. G. Sholl, Jr 





Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Silverman 





Mrs. Walter S. Slack 
Dr. and Mrs. Austin T. Smith 





Mr. and Mrs. Percival H. Smith................ Po eek eae 


Rev. and Mrs. Verne Smith 





Mr. William E. Snell 





Mrs. Warren Somers. 





Mrs. F. W. Sperr 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Springer 
Mrs. Maurice M. Stafford 

Hon. and Mrs. F. A. Stanger 
Mrs. A. L. Steelman 

Mrs. Ralph T. Stevens 
Mrs. Leslie P. Stratton 
*Mrs. Douglas Struble 








Mr. and Mrs. Alex. M. .Taylor 
Mrs. Charles S. Taylor 
Mrs. E. J. Thalheimer 
*Mr. and Mrs. Frank Thieryung 
Mr. Allen L. Thompson 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. Thorn 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Tombleson 
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Mr. B. D. Trout 








Mrs. Regina Van Hook 
Dr. Ada Walker 





Dr. H. Burton Walker.. 





Mr. George G. Walker 
Mrs. Mary E. Wallen... 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry << Neen 


Mrs. Arthur D. Walters 








Miss Nan Walters 





Mr. Jerome Waxman 





Elmer 
Vineland 
Princeton 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Philadelphia 
Trenton 
Trenton 
Vineland 
Vineland 
New York 
Montclair 
Montclair 
Vineland 
Bridgeton 
Philadelphia 
Pitman 

Sea Girt 
Camden 
Baltimore 
Haddonfield 
Haddonfield 
Haddonfield 
Haddonfield 
Vineland 
Pitman 
Vineland 


. Pitman 


Philadelphia 


. Florida 
. Vineland 


Vineland 


. Atlantic City 


Lake Worth, Fla. 
Salem 

Vineland 
Cedarville 
Philadelphia 
Cape May 
Woodbury 
Morristown 


Vineland 


. Haverford, Pa. 


Vineland 
Vineland 
Vineland 


. Vineland 
-. Camden 


Philadelphia 
Vineland 
Wildwood 
Wildwood 
Newfield 
Newcastle, Del. 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Vineland 


. Salem 


Vineland 


East Orange 
Orange 
Vineland 








Mrs. Maude C. Weeks 





Prof. and Mrs. H. W. Weidner 





*Mr. Henry Welling 





Miss Bernice R. Whitaker 





Miss Elizabeth C. White 





Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Wilber 





Mrs. Samuel F. Wilcox 





Mrs. Emma T. Wiley 








Mrs. William ate 
*Miss Marcella Williams 





Mr. and Mrs. William J. Woodruff 





Miss Caroline R. Woods 





Miss Emma K. Woods 





Mr. F. T. Woods 





Mrs. Porter Wray. 





Dr. Carroll S. Wright 





Miss Ethel R. Wrightson 





Trenton 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Trenton 
Millville 
Whitesbog 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Montclair 
Salem 

Millville 
Pitman 
Bridgeton 
Towson, Md. 
Towson, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
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